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1843.] Power of the Peace Principle. 51 

POWER OF THE PEACE PRINCIPLE.— No. 1. 

Pew understand the full power of this principle ; a principle so beautifully 
taught in the sermon on the mount, and so forcibly illustrated in our 
Saviour's treatment of his enemies, and in the conduct of his first disciples 
under reproach and persecution ; the law of love which teaches us to return 
kindness for cruelty, blessings for curses, good for evil. No heart of man, 
or even of beast, is insensible to this principle ; and, though the cause of 
peace depends not entirely on the question of its efficacy, we shall endeavor, 
as far as our narrow limits will permit, to illustrate its beauty and power. 

Effect of Kindness on Birds. — I have been not a little interested 
of late, says a writer in the Cong. Journal, by witnessing the tameness of 
several little winter birds which I observed about my door-yard. Having 
seen them for several successive days, I at length threw them some crumbs 
of bread, and was delighted to see them come so near me, knowing that 
they must be wild birds from the woods. It came to my mind, that I would 
try some experiments, and see if I could induce them to eat from my hand. 
I first put some crumbs upon a strip of board, and held it out. They 
immediately came, and lit upon it, and ate it with gladness. I then took 
some crumbs in my hand, and held it out ; and what was my surprise and 
joy, when one immediately flew to my hand, and sat and ate the food 
apparently without the least fear. And now every day my little birds come, 
and meet me at the door, and light upon my arms and shoulders, and 
eat crumbs from my hand. I know not their name ; but they sing 
u Chickerdee-dee." 

Sweet little bird, thy stay prolong, 
Sing to me thy " Chickerdee-dee" song, 
And nothing fear. 

No watchful cat, no bird of prey, 
To catch and bear my pet away, 
Inhabits here. 

Come, light upon my hand, and eat 
These crumbs of bread ; be sure they're sweet; 
There — that is right. 

Now let me view thy snow-white breast; 
And what is this that forms thy crest, 

That shines so bright? 

Rear bird, how cold thy little feet 
Feel to my hand. The wind and sleet 
Will freeze thy toes. 

Those little eyes, how bright they glee ! 
Now sing again " Chickerdee-dee." 

There— there he goes. 

But come again; I'll feed thee more, 
At morn and eve, till winter 's o'er ; 

Then thou may'st flee 

To yonder wood ; and build on high 
Thy nest; and rear thy young. Good-by, 
" Chickerdee-dee." 

We have on hand instances still more striking than this, and may give 
them to our readers in due time; but if kindness is so effective on brutes, 
what must be its power, if rightly used, over men! 

The Boy and the Beggar Woman. — 'Please, my lady, buy a nosegay, 
or bestow a trifle,' said a pale, emaciated woman, holding a few withered 
flowers in her hand, to a lady who sat on the beach at Brighton, watching 
the blue waves of the receding tide. — 'I have no half-pence, my good 
woman,' said the lady, looking up with a listless gaze from the novel she 
was perusing; 'if I had, I would give them to you.' — 'I am a poor widow 
with three helpless children depending on me ; would you bestow a small 
trifle to help us on our way ? ' — ' I have told you I have no half-pence,' 
reiterated the lady, somewhat pettishly. ' Really,' she added, as the poor 
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applicant turned meekly away, 'this is worse than the streets of London ; 
they should have a police on the shore to prevent such annoyance.' 

'Mother,' said a little blue-eyed boy who was lying on the beach at the 
lady's feet, flinging pebbles into the sea, ' I wish you had a penny, for the 
poor woman does look hungry ; and you know ice are going to have a nice 
dinner, and you have promised me a nice treat.' The heart of the lady 
answered the appeal of her child ; and with a blush of shame crimsoning 
her cheek at the tacit reproof his artless words conveyed, she opened her 
reticule, placed half a crown in his liny hands, and in another moment the 
boy was bounding along the sands on his errand of mercy. In a few- 
seconds he returned, his eyes sparkling witli delight, and his countenance 
glowing with health and beauty. ' O mother, the poor woman was so 1 
thankful! She wanted to turn back; but I would not let her; and she 
said, God bless the noble lady, and you too, my pretty lamb ; my children 
will now have bread for these two days, and we shall go on our way 
rejoicing.' 

Had the poor woman been the lady's deadliest enemy, could she have 
taken a surer method to disarm her hatred ? Could the beggar or her 
famished children, have turned their hand against their benefactor? We 
know that certain forms or degrees of depravity can do almost any deed of 
meanness or atrocity; but these are exceptions, and defy alike all 
expedients of tenderness and terror. 

Kindness to the Poor. — ' The other night,' says a New York paper, 
'a gentleman of well known philanthropy, when passing through the 
Washington parade ground, was accosted by a woman with a child in her 
arms, who asked for alms. He could hardly resist the appeal; yet not 
approving of indiscriminate money-giving, he thought he might safely try 
an experiment. Taking a twenty-five cent piece out of his pocket, he gave 
it to her, and made as if he were going away. Instead of doing so, however, 
he turned and watched the movements of the beggar. He saw her go, 
with rapid steps, into a bake-shop hard by, whence she returned with an 
armful of bread. He followed her through dark streets and by-ways, until 
she suddenly descended into a dark and dirty cellar. He kneeled down 
upon the cold pavement, that he might see, if possible, the inmates of so 
wretched an apartment. By the light of a few embers that were raked 
from the ashes of the hearth, he discovered there several pale, miserable 
looking children, who seemed too feeble to rise at the approach of the 
woman whom he took to be their mother. He saw her gradually unfold 
from her apron the bread which she had just procured — the children ran 
eagerly towards it, tore it in pieces, and fell to devouring it with the 
appetites of young wolves. Having appeased the gnawings of hunger, 
they turned to their mother with faces beaming with joy, clasped her around 
the neck and body, and almost smothered her with kisses.' 

Was there ever a better way than this to disarm enemies, and turn them 
into friends ? Would such a man, pursuing the same course, be likely 
to receive ill treatment from the most ignorant and degraded of human 
beings? Let America or England treat all other nations in a similar way; 
and, as soon as their character should be fully established before the world, 
not a nation on earth, civilized or savage, would ever make it necessary for 
them to draw the sword in self-defence. 

Here we find, in this poor woman and her children, a specimen of what 
war is doing every day for tens and hundreds of thousands in England alone ! 
The sufferings of her famished poor beggar description, and even defy 
conception ; but war, more than any one thing else, has occasioned their 
poverty, degradation and misery. The truth of this assertion we could 
easily prove ; and it is high time for the friends of crushed and bleeding 
humanity to look into this prolific, well nigh incomparable, fountain of 
mischief. 



